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The Amir may have seen more in the Russian mission than General Kauffmann'intended to be conveyed, and may have placed too much reliance upon the amenability of his new friends to the logic of circumstances ; but still, his position towards India had become so false and so perilous, as to make it a matter of doubt whether he could have extricated himself without incurring the penalty of war. The delay caused by the presentation of an ultimatum was but a tribute to the new and semi-European character of the question. It was an overwhelming testimony to the removal of the Afghan question from the region of purely Indian politics; testimony afforded, moreover, at a considerable sacrifice. When the army was held back for the first three weeks of Novem* ber, it was made to lose valuable time, and to incur the almost certain risk of a new campaign.
No doubt, as things have turned out, an exceptionally mild winter would have permitted an advance to Cabui; but in war mild winters are contingencies which generals and statesmen have no right to expect. Strenuous efforts, a decided purpose, and prompt* ness to seize the advantages to be derived from Afghan disorganisation, would have carried Sir Samuel Browne to Cabul in the time he required to reach Jellalabad; or, having secured Jellalabad, in time to effectually nullify the plans of defence projected by Yakub Khan. But the last thing thought of was such a display of energy. The fact stands out prominently ia any consideration, even the most superficial, of the campaign, that political reasons unconnected with India have acted as a drag upon the action of the Government of India and have enfeebled its conduct of the operations. This phase of the question is not without evil augury for the future. The influences which slackened the efforts of the Indian Government and restricted the sphere of its military movements, may in a second campaign introduce new combatants and extend the area of conflict. We see then that the mere yielding to them was an act fraught with injurious consequences. Politics always spoil war. They limit and yet multiply the objects of operations* They cbjpapress military plans, and divert the aim of commanders from the .strictly military results of a campaign. Hence campaigns fought for -political objects are nearly always disastrous, and nearly always productive of a prolonged contest. There is abundant reason for the opinion that the recent Afghan campaign was (Jon-trolled by other than merely military considerations, and there is, too, as a consequence, reason to fear it has left undone that which must still be done, and done, too, under wholly altered conditions; whether regard be had to the' way in which it affects the soldier, or the manner in which it presents itself to the statesman. For